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Humanity hn't condemned 
either it* war or to serf it udei 

Rut it citfi save itself from hoth 
only hr a supreme effort of dis¬ 
obedience to the very mflii 
minority of mankind which it* 
Betting the pace io-day” 

—ALEX COMFORT 

Threepence 


erision and Disarmament 


T the recent general election, all panics scrambled to affirm their 
belief that the most important bulwark of world peace was the 
Hrd Nations Organisation, but nothing could be more obvious than 
the disarmament discussions in Pans are not even remotely sincere, 
compared even with the League of Nations, which did secure 
some a belief in its good intentions. UNO seems a completely 
outfit. However the political parties insist on declaring their 
Un il etc . . . 


; time to pull off the paper 
hich insult the intelligence 
IS^nc in the countries in- 
* Could anything be more 
“ that the Pans meeting 
ely for propaganda? But 
pud of half-wits do they 
us to be that we are sup- 
MO swallow a l| this stuff? 

ian propaganda has long 
£- * monopoly of peace- 

Truman offers 
in atomic armaments, 
i of arms plants and so on. 
Icy, after laughing all night, 
abolition of atomic arma- 
triy world peace conferences 


and the like. 

Genera] Disbelief 

Not anarchists, merely, but most 
newspapers, in effect, deride the 
proposals of both sides and the dis¬ 
cussions themselves. Tjie Times in 
a first leader blandly remarks, 
"The United Nations Assembly has 
very much the same effect on the 
conduct of diplomacy as a General 
Election has on the conduct of 
internal politics. In each case the 
competition for votes and the wish 
to outwit pise's opponents tends to 
blur the distinction between what is 
desirable and what is possible/* 
Some American papers are even 


Syndicalist Notebook 

XYDESIDE WORKERS RESIST 
“ STAGGERED ” HOURS 


desire tv avoid load-shedding, 
ftr power-vuis, the Electricity Authority 
m **10004" industry in an attempt lo 
I introduced a system of "sniggered'* 

hour* 

ATirmp- has been made on Clyde- 
mh mixed success. The manage* 
have welcomed the plan, lor 
■frioui reason* When electric power 
>cu!, they lose, for men on ihc job 
J day or weekly wages have to be 
lid even if, through no fault of their 
m, ii is impossible Jor them to wort, 
fki for the men. daggering has mean i 
re-ffU/oduciion of Saturday morning 
winch disappeared with the win- 
at (he five-da* week 
Managements arc trying to operate the 
by gelling the men to work a 
Kimeimc during the week from 
lono i day. men coming in on 

furda. morn mg lo make up the week 
44 ftoofi 

The rtud-week half-days are limed to 
pass tKHirs—from 10 a.m* to 2.30 
-and aoukf vary from week to 

s«a 

hu. at the Wiiiiam Denny shipyard at 
Dumoanua token strikes have been 
held b> ijOOU tndufiiift who refused to 
tun up for fheif supposed nudweci 
hA.i da. and at the T.dcrai* dockyard 
of Barclay, Cork k Co.* 1,500 men 
Staled away 

Protest meeting* have been held at a 
dumber of ship-yards, and It seems that 
opposite io the new order stU harden, 
rather than otherwise home men are 
refusing to work the staggered day. others 
Hopping uui on the Saturday morning, 

He are reminded of the I H H tactic 
during their fight for the g-Jiowr day in 
America This wa» simply for the 
worker! to do then i hours and then 
Walk i*r? the yob Hr arc sure that the 
Oydcttdc workers could organise wdJ 
enough lor them all to do their five day 
wees as usual- 41 days if ihc boss m 
«i»ts?—hi.i simply stay away on Saturday 
mornings as usual. 


il LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 

Ij and 

fSOCIALIST PARTY Of GREAT 
BRITAIN 

A DEBATE 

"ANARCHISM OR 
SOCIALISM " 

For Anarchism—EDDIE SHAW 
For Socialism—TONY TURNER 

at 

DENISON HOUSE 
Vauihafl Bridge Road, Victoria 
[1 NOVEMBER 25th, at 7,30 pjm. 


If, to save power cuts, the houses wish 
to cut one day a week from 81 hours to 
4t hours, surely no worker will object. 
But it they want to turn a five-day week 
into an arrangement which really means 
working on six days a week, then the 
workers will naturally object. 

There is plenty of work on Clydeside 
at the moment. The bosses need me 
workers, 11 the shipyard men use their 
strength properly, ihey could turn this 
attack on their working week into a 
victory. Why oof counter with a claim 
for the 40-hour week for a start? Four 
and a halt days and no Saturdays at all. 
That would save the power cuts and 
i* quite enough hard work for one week 
anyway t 

MINERS LEAVING THE 
INDUSTRY _ 

O NCE again concern is being fell by 
those with reason to feel concern 
about the drift of miners away from the 
industry. 

Although there are actually 7.000 more 
miners at work to-day than a year ago. 
there are 9.000 lev* than there were last 
Apn J, when a peak figure of 703.400 was 
reached. 

The drift of workers lo and from the 
mines seems to fluctuate as the pay 
compares with other industries Follow¬ 
ing a wage increase at the beginning of 
this year, manpower increased Follow- 
mg wages increases in other industries, 
leaving mining behind, man-power fell. 

A wage demand calling for an in¬ 
crease in the minimum from in 7s. lo 
47 10s . is now being considered by the 
Jiiinr National Negotiating Committee 
If Um is granted the drift from the 
mu*rt wifi pfubabh be checked and 
iiu/ieh who have left to seek heller pay 
elsewhere may return 

From ihi» we ut that miner*, who arc 
la tin mam proud of (hr lough work 
tf»e> d<> are not pieparcd lo Jo n fur 
leu reward than they cart coenmand else 
where And why can blantf ihcnit 
When money coioudejations do not some 


the i 


ho 


I due 


► ever, they ar 

i and danger 


wilting lo do 

t% 


Italian Minrre Still Burred 

*THi above argument puutls lu Ibr fact 
^ that (lie luifti mean* to noise the 
man-power shortage in the mines is lo 
offer really attractive wages 

This it probably behind Hie refusal by 
many miners' lodges lo agree to «he w* 
Ifoduclion of Italian labour into mines 
in this country. 

The N X H had hoped to see about 
5.O00 Italians al work heft by the end 
of the year, but so far only a fits more 
than 1.000 have arrived only 4tMJ of 
whom are at work and the remainder tie 
learning English or are under going 
training in Britis h m ethods. 

W* i'nDfmucd on p. 4 


Ics* enthuaiajlic. The New Y<>rk 
Herald Tribune remarks of the 
Western proposals contained in 
Trunun’s Speech that "it scarcely 
seems to have been designed for 
acceptance . . * and could easily be 
regarded simply as a propaganda 
device to put the Russians and" their 
'peace offensive' in the wrong/' The 
Washington Post h even more 
blank about it, and finds it "hard 
to escape the conclusion that the 
Western proposals were designed to 
put Soviet propagandists in a hole, 
that they were timed to blanket any 
fakery about disarmament that 
might come from the Kremlin and 
announced without the slightest 
hope of producing results/' 

A* if to wnte us alt off as a pack of 
ninnies. Mr. Eden pompously declares 
that Vyshinsky's laughter has brought 
sorrow, etc., etc.—when in fact we ought 
to be laughing the whole tribe of solemn 
clowns right off the stage for their 
Shameless and indelicate farce playing 
on the desires of all of us for freedom 
from war. 

A Realistic Approach 

Lord Beveridge recently declared that 
peace could only be secured by force- 
force which could compel national 
Slates to submit to a world government. 
All intended to be very realistic. But 
what intelligent man or woman believes 
that any nation—Russian or otherwise— 
would submit lo inspection of arma¬ 
ments. or restriction to an “agreed" 

And Yet More Derision 


W/E always thought that M. Vincent 
** Auriol. the President of ihc French 
Republic was a fool. Hiv opening 
address at the United Nations Assembly 
last week confirms our view. His words 
y ou *may remember were: 

"I will make bold to say that if the 
distinguished men towards whom ail 
anxious eyes arc now turned were to 
come here to attend this session* not, of 
course, to take part directly in your 
proceedings but to establish human con¬ 
tact with each other, to exchange ideas 
personally, to consider their differences 
without any agenda or public debate, 
and to try—within ihe scope and in 
keeping with the principles of the United 
Nations—jointly to reduce the dis¬ 
agreement which paralyses the world: if 
this should happen, we would welcome 
it with jo> which. I am convinced, would 
beco me w or Id * w ide 

The French press states that the dis¬ 
tinguished men he had in mind were 
Messrs. Sulm. Truman. Churchill, and 
Pleven. Now Mr Stalin, though he is, 
needless to *a>, ihe doyen of Soviet 
philologist*, doesn't speak English or 
French, and Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill do not speak Russian i though 
Winston, to be fair, can say du, nlet, 
and i odkal We don't know about 
M Pleven, though we fed sure he was 
oolv included out of national pride. 
Even M Auriol must know him too well 

10 regard him as distinguished 

So the human contact, wihieh would 
work such miracle*, would have to be 
confined to an exchange of cigar* and a 
km iin both checkv M. AurioTi non 
tense it. unfortunately, contagious, for 
the Worn heifer Oaardtan which ha* a 
reputation for honesty and common- 
ttnse declares in a leading article headed 
'Alan iu Man that "M Auitol’l idea 
of a meeting between Mr t hut chill, 
M Pleven. Mr Stalin, and M Truman 

11 attractive He spoke no mote than the 
truth 

He find more attractive and mitral} 
more truthful the remark ut Mt John 
Mj»n i former Mayor of Hull* who 
ti reported in the tame issue of Ibc 
Guard urn at saying that; 

"I* t* not enough lo tay that war 
ft something horrible and that we do 
nut want it Without worker* lo pro¬ 
duce arm* there can be no war, and 
to it is in Ihc hand* of Ihe workers 
to present u/* 

Wf don't km>w any thing aK>ut Mr, 
Nicholson He imy be a Tory, or he 
tuav be • fellow traveller' l heaven pie 
terse u»l for all wc know But there 
t* more iruih m what he said than in 
** twifiilies of M Vkiicent Auriol 

and ihc v|»«akfji who followed him it 
ilif S.xth Stuwn u f (h« Uoii«d N»Uyn, 
Assembly 


quota. Who can swallow that kind of 
stuff when, in every dtipuie—el UNO or 
ihe Hague Coun. for example—they 
accept what Is favourable to their own 
policy and reject anything unfavourable. 
Lord Beveridge jays we have to work 
together for world government. Like 
Vyshinsky* wc mifhi Teel like laughing 
all night, if our sleep did not seem more 
important than this kind of tomfoolery. 
Nor do any of them mention the real 
issue of armaments. The Times declare* 
that “Nations arm when they fear that 
they will be attacked or wilt have to 
defend their vital interests and disarm 
onlv when they feet reasonably secure 
and when a balance of power has 
been established." Very measured, very 
balanced, very judicious, no doubt. But 
what nonsense ? The nations arm when 
markets arc insuflkiem and their 
economy requires that they turn to arms 
production lo keep the wheels of industry 
turning, to absorb unemployment and so 
on. It is not physical insecurity, but the 
economic insecurity of the system of 
market economy—lo which the Soviet 
Union also adheres—which makes re¬ 
armament necessary. In this paper, 
during the early days of the war, this 
pattern of war* peace, rearmament, war 


and to on. was stressed and ihe present 
rearmament dearly foreseen. 

It cannot be realistic lo continue to 
support this farce, jlhi as it is limply 
msuiting to be led by the nose by 
these insincere politician*. The French 
President brings up another hoary old 
stale chestnut when he suggests that the 
heads of Sui« Should meet to work out a 
solution. This also we have heard too 
often before. 

It is it me lo realise that these Trumanv 
and Vyshinsky! and their lesser counter¬ 
parts are leading ui not to peace bsit 

10 war—not because they want il* btii 
because they impotent])' operate a social 
and economic system which simply 
works that way. Realism demands that 
we grasp the truth that the decision on 
peace and war and every other out¬ 
standing problem of to-day has to be 
made not by "co-operation at a high 
level" but on the very lowest level o t 
all—by ever)' single individual himself. 

Men and women can no longer 
relinquish responsibility in the hands of 
leaders whether democratic or auto¬ 
cratic. They must make up their own 
minds and carry out their own decision? 
in their own immediate lives. There 
can be no waning for the other fellow; 

11 is one's own responsibility and must 
not he side-stepped with cxcu^ and 
fine phrases. Such an acceptance of 
responsibility “at a low level" would not 
only isolate the juggler* of UNO: it 
would alter the social system of leader¬ 
ship-irresponsibility which is permanent!v 
headed for war and poverty. 


Steel on the Nazi Pattern 

\\THEN the form that nationalisation of the steel industry' was to 
it take was first announced, we described it as "a framework for 
fascism". 


This we based on the fact that 
the Labour Party announced its in¬ 
tention of nationalising only about 
one hundred of the largest steel 
plants, leaving the rest of the in¬ 
dustry intact, and that even among 
the State-controlled section, com¬ 
petition was to be encouraged* in 
the interests of efficiency. 

It has been left to the Tories, 
however, to give the industry the 
final tw'ist. Their election policy 
for the steel industry was stated 
as simply de-national isaiion, but 
although most of the thought on the 
subject was around the financial 
aspects, the actual organisation of 
the industry is. naturally what has 
pre-occtipied the leaders of both 
sides—the management and the 
unions. 

And now we sec that the Tories are, 
after *U* not thinking in terfns of 
stmpN handing the sled mill* back lo 
ihe private companies, but in terms of 
giving ownership uuo private hands* 
while leaving control in the hands of the 
Mate. Or. in other words, the policy 
and purpose of the industry shall be 
dictated b) the State, while the profit* 
go into private pocket*. 

Nuw, without being conversant with 
alf ihe detail* of the organisation of in¬ 
dustry in Germany under the Nam, we 
must point out that although the Nai*% 
gave the orders for induilry. did not the 
profit* go to their tupporttr* who 
"owned induMry the people like 
Kruppv for example 4 

Aitf wg not, then, having the steel 
mduvtry tn thii country Ofganucd in 
typically N&xt it vie and tor the %amc 
intrpow ai iht Nun Gun* before 
Butler* 

Before the general election the *giu 
torn aiouted h\ iha t outer vat ive* made 
one think that the whole ol the buuaex* 
world W4i unanimous ui condemning 
Mate control of iron and steel in any 
jhape or form Bui now* according to 
Livrd heimky j Vioidtr* the steel 

trade t idea of the new structure in the 
industry i» Public control but no 
psditica 

Ihtt r pi e\«ccupatKm t* to create, under 
Government leadership, a new body 
within which the generally accepted 
nevessitv for public control of policy 
will be reconciled with the superior 
efficiency and flexibility of private 
ownerthip* s*» gflewtivclv oi to remove 
the industry for good /r%mt the sphere 
of political controwiy 

‘The propel ti not impracticable. On 
the one band there u a general accept¬ 
ance on the pari ol management shat 
Government control over g wide measure 
of policy is both necessary and desirable. 


On the other hand there is the statement 
at the T.LLC. Congress by Mr. Lincoln 
Evan*, general secretary of the union 
most vitally concerned.* the Iron and 
Steel Trades Federation, that: Uf the. 
community can exercise control over 
industry without accepting the risks and 
liabilities of ownership* that is a matter 
which should have the serious concern 
of everybody'-" 

It would seem* then, that management 
had really agreed on public eanrml a ll 
the time, but the Tones* real argument 
was over the fact that national nation 
had been introduced by the Labour 
Party, instead of the “rationaltsauon" by 
the good old non-political Conservatives. 

But what of the statement by the union 
leader. Lincoln Evans? It is very clever 
to talk of "risks and liabilities"* but 
in the profitable iron and sice! industries 
—especially in a time of re-armament— 
there are not many risks, but plenty of 

S oils, and Mr, Evan* must know this. 

c mu?! also know that that is Ihe 
reason the Tories arc so anxious to get 
their daws on the industry again, while 
they have made no comparable fight for 
the unprofitable mines and railway** * 
Mr* Evans, representative of the steef 
workers, therefore* is virtually blessing 
the handing bock of ihc fat profits to 
the fat profiteers. What are the steel 
w inkers going to vav. or do* about thai * 
The ease with which this shuffling of 
control and ownership can he earned 
out, by ihc way. show* the superheat 
nature of nationalisation, As we have so 
often pointed out* the change* go on at 
the top* the real structure of the industrv 
remains the same, and the position of 
the s\viciv-it the bottom—remain* 
unc hanged. 

H hen thi* bourne* ear to the steel 
worker*, perhaps they will see both the 
UKlniiWM and the anti-social nature ot 
authoritarian orgamsalKHi whether it is 
done for private profit, or reasons ot 
Slate 1 Ho will p<thaps realise that it 
i* rheir responsibility to effect the change 
in their own industry^, and that when 
they control the industry in th%nr own 
Inlet evil and in the interests of the vvm* 
munity of which thev arc port, the great 
resources of the mvn and steel trades 
could he used (or the benefit ol the 
community instead of for the production 
ot wc spurns of destruviion, P*9L 


TRADE UNION FUNDS 
A statistical summary published by the 
Stationers Office lad week shows that 
registered trade unions in Groat Britain 
had 7.MUJ5 members m 1^50 Income 
from members decreased during 1^50* 
when il was £15 711*000* compared with 
£15*S4$*O0O in IW Polilkal eapendt 
lure was i45l,000. There wai again an 
increase in the funds at the end of the 
scar—a continuation of an unbroken 
trend since 1940, They amounted lo 
£61.150*000. 






























PROUDHON: A PROPHET FOR OUR TIME 


The Relevance of Proudhon 
"VTOTHING will seem more remarkable 
to future students of this decade 
than the heavy Fatalism that has neighed 
over all political thinkers, from the 
philosopher and the statesman to the 
ordinary man ruminating over his news* 
paper. For one reason or another* we all 
seem to be accepting as inevitable the 
coming of increasing I ^totalitarian states, 
of new Leviathans Totalitarianism on 
the Nazi model will, we believe, be 
destroyed, but in Germany as in the 
Catholic countries new presbyter may 
welt be old priest writ large’ Totali¬ 
tarianism on ihe mode] of the Botsheviki 
and Ruomintang will, we think, survive, 
and in the small nations there must be 
co-ordination and concentration of 
power. In ihe great democracies them¬ 
selves the expectation is of increased 
State control, not only over finance, 
commerce and industry. but over educa¬ 
tion, health and ie-sure activities as well. 
No one seems to regard these tendencies 
with much enthusiasm, bur everyone 
^ems to think them inevitable. Many 
pcopk arc appalled by the prospect of 
the bureaucracy which must he entailed 
by bigger units, political* economic and 
social, but no one believes in an alterna¬ 
tive Somehow, wc say. the civil 
liberties, the dignity of the individual* 


and Proudhon's ideas tra™ ^ 
directly, that took root i„. 

Revolutionaries in Russia, * nc 


must be preserved in the new leviathan, 
but how. wc have no time to think. 
Ferhapi, if the right people arc tn con¬ 
trol, oil will he well. Meanwhile there 
are more urgent matters on hand. 

Li hern I ism, which might have been 
expected to give the world a lead in this 
matter, is on the defensive. Was it 
guilty of acquiescing in Privilege, in Un¬ 
employment? An uneasy conscience 
keep its standards furled, or sends them 
out bearing a strange device lNew Deal. 
Common Wealth) to join the Salvation 
A rmy pr oecssi o n t oward s Sta I c Soc ia I is m. 
Social Democracy* on the other hand, is 
nailed to its own mast. Its whole testa¬ 
ment. from the gospels of Marx to the 
epistles of Lenin, insists on the extension 
of I he power of the State, Not for 
nothing were the early Marxists called 
Authoritarians! not for nothing did the 
Webbs find [heir mccea in Moscow. All 
schools of Social Democracy from [he 
Germans to the Fabians* have preached 
centralisation. Now* according to their 
own inevitable logic of history, they arc 
due to get it. 


George Woodcock's article on the 
Proudhon revival in France (Free¬ 
dom* 27/10/51} makes it appropriate 
for us to reprint this re-assessment 
i>f Proudhon by a non-anarchist, 
J Hampden Jackson, the historian, 
which was widely circulated a few 
years ago, appearing m The Con¬ 
temporary Review (May 1944)* 
Synopsis (June. 1944)* Why? (New 
York. Sept.-Oct. 1944)* and Politics 
(New York , Oct. 1945). 


famous Paris Commune was the crca ., in 
oi men who called themselves mutual ills 
or federalists and were no follower; cl 
Marx. They will find that the 
radical section of I he French working- 
class movement was composed of syndi¬ 
calists who opposed socialism* both 
Marxist and parliamentary. They will 
find that [he revolutionary workers who 
ho re the heat and burden of (he day 
in Switzerland* Italy* and Spain were 
Anarchists. And they may even find 
that the mass of ihc people of Russia 
in 1917 cast their vole against the 
Marxists and for the Social Revolution¬ 
aries who stood nearer to the Anarchist 
camp* 


It may welt be that when 


tion recovers from i:s fatitii sri > 
disenchanted of its Etatism, prj^Sji 


will come into his own as a 


The whole stress of his icaehfo/^Jf 1 * 1 


But is il inevitable? Is there no altera¬ 
tive to the totalitarian Stale under one 
guise or another? If socialists look hack 
in the history of their own movement 
they will find one. They will find 


a tradition known variously as liber¬ 
tarianism, individualism, self-government* 
mutualism, federalism, syndicalism: a 
tradition usually described as Anarchism* 
which fought its first fight with Marxism 
nearly one hundred years ago, and its 
latest, bur not its last* in 1936, behind 
the lines of Republican Spain, They 
will find that this Anarchist fno-rulcr) 
tradition was stronger than that of 
Marx in the First International* which 
Marx disbanded—or removed to New 
York* it comes to the same thing— 
because so many of the delegates were 
Anarchists. They will find that their 


The Tathcr of this Anarchist tradition 
was Proudhon* who died in 1865* 
eighteen years before Marx. It was 
Proudhon's disciple Bakunin who led the 
majority in the First International; 
Proudhon's disciples—Bes I ay* Courbet 
and Gambler among them—who led the 
Paris Communards llhc Manifesto of 
April 19ih might have been drafted by 
Proudhon); Proudhon's follower. Sorel, 
whose teaching was responsible for the 
charter of the French C.GT. adopted 
at Amiens in 1906. It was a book of 
Proudhon's fhai sowed the seeds of 
Anarchism in Catalonia and Andalusia* 


The Purpose of Marriage 


CHOULD U ever be your ill fortune to 
^ fall victim to one of the numerous 


intelligence tests that fioal around a 
psychological laboratory* you may well 
find yourself confronted by the follow¬ 
ing profound conundrum: “What is the 
purpose of marriage?" Eager to score 
another mark, and so crawl out of the 
imbecile class, most candidates for a 
cerebral cortex will crack back one of 
ihc socially acceptable replies; "To pro¬ 
tect both parties," "To protect the 
children, ‘To protect society*" 'So the 
Slate has a record." ‘To obtain the 
sanction of the Almighty/' 

And so another nrmb, foisted on each 
succeeding generation* is cemented a 
little more firmly into the wall of a sup¬ 
purating cell. One more brick in the 
private jail society has taught you to 
construct for yourself. Your prison has 
many cells besides the one of sexual 
taboos. There is Lhc authoritarian, or 
‘Don't think of yourself* cell* There is 
the pseudo-religious, or ‘Jam to-morrow' 
cell. A cell for the patriot. Another for 
the racially superior moron. Two for 
the class-conscious—upper and lower 
departments. And one for old uncle 
Tom Cob ley and all* 

Merely as a mailer of interest, and to 
demonstrate ths; l teac read Freud; all 
these ceils are part ot your super-ego. 
That is what our naive forbears called a 
‘Conscience', Super-ego is* of course* a 
much mure efficient term, as it helps to 
lower the esoteric veil so appropriate to 
metaphysics. 

But we must return to one cell, and 
to just one brick in it, if Wfi are to hnd 
a method of loosening the mortar: the 
marriage cell 

It is of interest to speculate on the 
evolution of this peculiar custom. Going 
back far enough, say to paleolithic times, 
if is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
state of anarchy reigned* much as tl docs 
to-day among tiie lower species oT animal 
life. Moreover we may be assured that 
lhc male being the stronger, was more 
often the dominating party in any sub¬ 
human transactions. 

Now tl is of interest to consider which 
step came next; did a temporary form 
of monogamy* such as is favoured by 
many animals—the fox, for example-- 
develop* and a gregarious form of 
society follow? Of did the herd pattern 
develop first, only to differentiate into 
family units? You may take your pick, 
of course, but the latter alternative 
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appears the more likely for various 
reasons, the most obvious of which is 
that although Man is not by nature 
monogamous, he stems unable to live 
happily without the stimulus of human 
contacts in the plural. Working on this 
hypothesis* it is next reasonable to ask 
why and how the differentiation look 
place. The transition from uninhibited 
sexual relations to the con Hi cl-ridden, 
narrow stale of monogamy appears as a 
large retrograde step. It could have 
come about only by several intermediate 
stages. In the anarchic herd, besides 
males being on the whole stronger than 
females* wc should expect to find 
strength normally distributed among the 
males. Because the primitive side of 
Man's nature is both self-centred and 
bone-idle il follows that the stronger 
males tended to gather a harem of 
desirable females by right of conquest* 
thereby unwittingly instituting the idea 
of permanent ownership. While this 
must have been quite a satisfactory 
arrangement for the few virile males at 
the upper end of the muscular scale, it 
must have been a most frusi rating 
business for the weak or adolescent, who 
had to fight like jackals over the rejects 
or alternatively accept the secondary 
satisfactions of auto-eroticism and homo¬ 
sexuality. Such an unstable state of 
affairs could not endure indefinitely* 
Possibly the weaker mem hers of the tribe 
took concerted action to slay or dis¬ 
possess particularly greedy aristocrats, 
and divide the spoils among themselves. 
This process would eventually lead to 
monogamy, or at least limited polygamy* 
sanctioned by tribal law. This* naturally* 
was only the outward form. Through¬ 
out all these developments in the social 
code* I he polygamous nature of the 
human species remained unchanged. 
Whatever the current convention, we may 
rest assured thai large numbers of illicit 
si (fairs occurred just as in contemporary 
society. The natural order reigns 
supreme whaever external form we may 
Irv to impose upon it. 

The final step was the most subtle 
one. Alongside the marriage celt. Man 
had been building himself the religious 
cell. As the law was insufficient to sup¬ 
port such an unnatural regime* the 
neurotic* self-righteous and authoritarian 
tvpcs, of which the system had inevitably 
produced a goodly number* saw that re¬ 
inforcement of what was sanctioned by 
law. could be achieved if it were also sancti¬ 
fied by religion. It is a unique characteristic 
of any social order ihat the unification of 
two cells allows less freedom of move¬ 
ment than either possesses independently. 
There is no space here to consider how 
such incidentals as lhc actual marriage 
ceremony developed, and the history of 
the religious cell would require an essay 
to itself. Sufficient to say, that the mar¬ 
riage system as we find it to-day is a 
product of primitive selfishness, laziness* 
and lack of imagination. 

The religious thread is now so in* 
cxiricably intertwined that we cannot 
hope to analyse the marriage system in 
our society without some reference to 
the Christian ethic. This, very laudably* 
advocates universal love, which is 
strangely inconsistent with its support of 
marriagi The alert Christian will reply, 
quite rightly* that there is a vast differ¬ 
ence helwren ‘sex* and love'. Sex is a 
physiological drive, love is a rich 
emotion which has nothing to do with 
fccx. The fact that two people* who feel 
a strong sense of sympathy for, and 
identity with one a not her* are of uppo 
site sexes is purely coincidental on a 
hn> fifty chance basis. All iho is sound 
enough, but when we enquire why love 
should he universal and sex not. we Hud 
reason bowing to prejudice and supcrMi- 
tmn. The alert Christian* having made 
the distinction between sex and love, then 
proceeds to ignore it. 

Sm like hunger is „ slate of itnsion 

of lhc organism m whuh t 


metabolism is unbalanced, and lends to 
produce instinctive behaviour patterns for 
the relief of tension. In this way the 
organism is self-regulating and tends to 
a healthy equilibrium on the physio¬ 
logical level. No-one would suggest that 
there is any more morality attached to 
eating, than that one should eat with 
discrimination and restraint. Even the 
most rabid misery-monger would not 
Suggest that we should eat alone or 
always with the same person. Eating 
alone usually descends to sheer hoggery, 
whilst eating in varied company tends to 
mellow the mere animal lust and make 
of it an agreeable social function. Yet 
these very arguments apply with equal 
force to the satisfaction of the sexual 
drive. The man who professes universal 
love should not make a habit of eating 
always at the same table. 

What, then* is the answer? That a 
restoration of freedom to the sexual* as 
with all other physiological drives* is not 
only desirable blit workable! '& a matter 
of empirical fact.* Without going into 
the pros and cons of the family as a 
social unit we may point with some 


ANARCHISM 


W/T should not be a mass; that 
V is to say , we should not share 


the prejudices, the pre-occupations, 
the errors, the customs of the un¬ 
thinking multitude* The mass has 
a firm belief in the necessity of a 
chief or leader who must be at their 
head, who must conduct them to 
their goal * bring them to tyranny or 
freedom, guide them by caresses, or 
by spitting in their faces, for good 
or for ill * 

This habit * so rooted in the human 
being * is the fount of inexhaustible 
evils for the redemption of the race * 
Life , honour, welfare, the future, 
liberty—all are placed at the dis¬ 
position of him who has been made 
chief. It is the leader who must 
think for all; it is the leader who 
is charged with the duty of watch¬ 
ing for the well-being and liberty of 
the mass in general and the in¬ 
dividual in particular; the result 
being that there are millions of 
brains among the mass that never 
think , because the leader has to 
think for all. Thus it comes about 
that the masses remain passive, that 
they have no initiative, and that they 
drag out a sheep existence; wheedled, 
at election times * by the politicians 
and place-hunters, who beat them 
when the elections arc over; de¬ 
ceived, during times iff revolutionary 
action, by the promises of the am¬ 
bitious, who reward them with 
kicks for their self-sacrifice when 
the victory has been won. 

There should be no mass; there 
should be a league iff thinking in¬ 
dividualities, united among them¬ 
selves for the attainment of certain 
ends; each thinking with his or her 
own head; each exerting himself or 
herself to give an opinion as to 
what must be done to realize our 
aspirations, which are no other than 
the liberty of all based on the 
liberty of each: the welfare of alt 
based on the welfare of each * 


humility to the Doukhobors* Several of 
these unique communities flourish fn 
Canada. They recognise no claim io 
property, and are consistent in applying 
this principal to wives equally, with 
other chattels. No-one is entitled to 
demand the service of another's body as 
in civilised societies. Consequently, no 
child knows its own parents and does not 
want to. for all adults are equally to be 
regarded as protectors and providers. 
Needless to say* neurosis is unheard of* 
despite the fact that they have heen 
persecuted unmercifully for practising 
Christianity in a Christian country. 
Similarly, in one Of the societies studied 
by Margaret Mead in Samoa, neurosis is 
unknown, although the sexual code here 
is not as radical as s hat of the Douk- 
hobors. Complete sexual freedom is 
recognised until the individual decides 
that he or she is ready to settle down to 
the routine of marriage. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate 
the irrational roots of this archaic in¬ 
stitution. For Ihc individual to develop 
into an emotionally mature and stable 
personality* the basic needs of the 
organism must be freely recognised and 
given legitimate channels for satisfaction* 
Grundyism and the burying of heads in 
(he sand will only produce a society of 
hypocrites* neurotics and debauchees, 
who have reacted to authoritarian dis¬ 
cipline and swung to the other extreme. 
h is time we woke up to the fact that 
society h made for Man and not vice 
versa. Social psychology now has suffi¬ 
cient evidence to make a cast-iron 
indictment of our present social system, 
especially m pernicious sexual code, 
Robert Green. 


Justice, which he defined a* "rcipfi 
spontaneously felt and reciprn^ 
guaranteed* for human dignity, in wfo 
ever person and whatever circumsui^ 
it finds itself manifested and m the co, 
of whatever risk its defence may 
us to.' 1 But this conception of Jimfc, 
did not lead Proudhon into crude iruJs 
viduali&m* There is no dignih wtihou 
liberty, no liberty without community 
no community in a society of slaves, r- 
in a society divided inio privileged a 
underprivileged. rulers and ru h 
Society must be based on free as social tq 
of which marriage is the supreme 
national example. After the fR*j 
comes the free union of co-opera to it 
after these muiuahst units [he feden 
The movement must come fmmj 
bottom by contract, not from 
by decree, "J begin by Anar?ft 
conclusion of my criticism of tlj 
of government* to end by federe 4 
the necessary basis of European 
law, and later on of the organic 
all stales. . . . No doubt wc are f 
from it* and it will take cen 
reach this ideal; but our Law} 
vance in that direction." 
enemy was the appetite for pow 
reaches its apotheosis in the c 
state. Writing before either thej 
Empire or the Italian Kinftj 
cemented. Proudhon insisted 
n cccssit y of "co n sc r v i n g 

equilibrium by diminishing th 
Powers and multiplying (he 
organising ihc latter in federal! 
defence." 


* Sec Bertram] Russell: Mam*** Momlf, 

MfcrjtMrct Mead: Cuming vjF As* in 
Samoa. 

Aylmer Maude: A PseuUm People, 


Dtniuv' Pr nutc Minftu 


Few writers have been morej 
misunderstood than Proudhon 
most generally known as tiie 
the slogan "Properly is Thef^ 
forgotten that he adds '’Pro" 
Liberty/ 1 (The landowner's renl| 
the peasant's proprietorship 
liberty.) He is commonly bdfa 
a Utopian; il is forgot ten rha 
the most outspoken opponent 
Saint-Simon ians. Fourierists 
French Utopians of his day. 
quentlv held to have been a sta 
rhetorician: it is forgotten that " 
of February 24, |f!48: 'The Rc 
must be given a direction, and’ 

I sec iL perishing in a flood of sp^ 
and that he wrote ibis on Fchrua 
He is thought of as a violent 
fact* no more gentle creature ever | 
polemical language. He has been 
alternatively as the Apostle of Cou 
Revolution and as the Prophet ofj 
Barricades. 


Most of the misunderstanding ] 
Proudhon can be traced bark to ’ 
(who was jealous of him' and to 
more respectable cause. Proudhon 
both the progenitor and the critic 
Socialism. He was attacking noi 
the very present enemy. Capitalism, 
also its probable successor. State 
ism. Hence the apparent contradicts 
in his work. He was criticising both < 
irf Continued on p. 
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BUT THERE ARE SO FE 


A BOLSHEVIK, worker said to us: 
^ “There are very few anarchists 
compared with the Communist Party 
which has thousand upon thousands of 
followers!” 

What could wc answer? U is true! 
Hut does '"Number 11 symbolise "Reason' 1 ? 
The great multitude of men who don't 
bother to think, to understand anything, 
who don't reflect and who. in reality 
form the fertile ground upon which 
vegetate the evil plans of oppression, 
exploitation, stale and governmental 
domination* political and economic 
privileges , , in a word, all the social 
calamities which anarchists want to 
eliminate for the general welfare of 
mankind; cun this "Number 11 symbolise 
“Reason”? 

Indeed* wc know that it is not the 
number that makes reason hut good 
sense and Logic. In the same time, 
experience proves how the majority have 
been and still arc brutalised by their 
long servility* their sheepish resignation* 
rendered innocent and casv victims of 
exploitation by all kinds of cut-throats. 


ANARCHISTS t 


The anarchists realise perfectly well 
that they arc a minority and far less 
numerous than the tallied Bolshevists* 
ltoi we are proud to form, let us say* 
a common little crowd* instead of be¬ 
longing to the disguised and disciplined 
mastodon which constitutes the mass of 
mumeuvrers who swear obedience to 
head-leaders and hierarchy with a 
fanatical humility. 

The anarchists lire few* but they enjoy 
thinking with their own brain* and to 
be able to distinguish good and evd 
wuhom falling in the colossal illusion 
of having abolished all social privileges* 
where, instead, there cxiil* R monstrous 
hierarchical scale formed hy dominating 
potentates, commissars, diplomats and 
militarists, all living from the labour of 
ihc humble mill subjected to exploitation. 
Thi* class of bureaucrats, militarists, and 
-Flu aimitar in lhc camLuti>I 


class, emanating from a well mi 
revolution chocked up in its dn 
mem by bloody politicians. 

The anarchists are few, but the 
pleased not to be among those wh 
socialism where the amipotd of it, 
lor by socialism we understand a s 
in which men are living free and 
The anarchists are few, hm i 
few. they aspire to the doing 
w-iih bosses and not about stihtii 
ihcmsclvcs for them; they work U 
abolition of the Slate and ml wi 
idea to make of it a monstrous mi 
that organises and commands ev<i 
and everything in suppressing fn 
right and all possibilities of irutiati 
The anarchists have clear and 
ideas, while the force of mass jt* 
constituted not with ihinking m«i 
with brain* but they form nn ag|to 
lion of tallied stocks, as we kno* 
are useless pieces of paiteboiH 
conscientious man, an ardent 
a high ideal* as \* the annrriau 
is worth hundreds of docile and F 
militants who lei themselves be I« 
where and any way by leaders* poli 
and ambitious types of men 


power. 

The anarchists don't want ih* r 
lion to fall under the conm 


politicians of any kind* The rev 
must maintain ds excelled social < 


ter and triumph against anyone 
ferioi with the affirmation of fr 
and lustice by the abolition of 


and 

privileges* 
tf the revolution should fall ant 
control of politicians, it would pr 
the centuries-old shamefulness 
division of men into dominate 
dominators. in rejoicing idler 
wretched suffering workers* 
Amedeo 

CTfan*. J b° m LAifimai* dff I 
■ Yaik.} 
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POWER * SOCIETY 

„ ak «.f ihe problem of 

"I F LIT at leus< I *> «* «”«*" 

r“ I' problem whether power 
th* 1 « os?s» or not.” With these 
Lord Rjdeliffe opened the 
anf* third series of annual Rerih 
inures Modern society, he went 
IT-£*niKrt be conducted at all 
1 urdHiut central authority to keep 
L w hole activity from breaking 
m." 

ord Radcliffie*s opening sen¬ 
ses were intended to dismiss 
his listeners minds an aspect 
Power and the Slate which he 
r going to deal with: bur it is 
[fa our while to consider them 
|closely. The dear implication 
at central authority is both 
and required ”to keep the 
s activity from breaking down.” 
shat is the "whole activity” of 
society? ft is certainly not 
hsfaciion of basic human 
: or the phrase "poverty in the 
of pkm>" would not have 
universal currency. The 
activity" is the pursuit of 
and the specifically capitalist 
: prosperity which flows from 
| ohimateh . in our time, it has 
[ the production and serv icing 
items. 

this is no mere anarchist 
[horse is suggested by Lord 
next sentences: ”And, 
lo-day s social life requires 
ptstenee of power, so to-day *s 
pments have furnished the 
of that power becoming a 
force: even changes such as 
greater ease and quickness of 
munkation have worked to give 
[ a sharp ey e and a firm hand. 
Teover, society has become used 
tfce standing armies of power— 
penuanent civil service. the 
thee force, the tax gatherers— 
frtsed on a scale w hich was un 
a to earlier centuries. So the 
osopby of the backwoods is 
less, because it is too simple, for 
£ present age: the philosophy that 
yti to bed with the thought that 
less authority men have over 
h other the better for all con¬ 
cerned. for then each man’s native 
[virtue will see him through.” For 
T roditarism is not specifically men- 

F ~~' r Tire. c terminology implies it at 

pry phrase. 

“ If this is the "whole activity* that 
cental authority props ups, and if 
central authority indeed implies an 
ircrsLnngly large "standing army of 
pc*er—the permanent Civil Service, 
tfle police force, and tax gatherers"' 
—then the anarchists hostility to the 
State and to the whole type of 
prejem-day society is surely justified 
^ jp to the hilt? 

■ “Poverty in the midst of plenty/’ 

I meanwhile, central authority 
. riiruudk augments the Civil Ser- 
vice, with its red tape and soulless- 
mil the police force of busybodies 
snoopers, the 14 * gatherers 
til of them essentially unproductive 
cccypatMjns which lay increasing 
burdens on the minority of pro- 
^active workers. Unproductive, too, 
in the character destruction Lhey 
induce in those who pursue such 
octupu tiara. This is the kind of 
power which the Reith lecturer does 
m dunk it needful to discuss it if 
“.necessary" for our sort of society. 

Of course, it may be said ihat it 
it cm>' to set up an Aunt Sally and 
then knock it down. Who. after all, 
cates what Lord Radciiffe says? 

Byt it is not so easily dismissed 
is thaL for his characterisation of 
central authority in our society is 
ctmet enough. And his acceptance 
f it is also symptomatic of much 
social thinking. For he ia not alone, 
Lwd Beveridge, in a speech recently 
H Oldham, declared that *'il was 
-me we all realised that peace could 


not be established without force in 
the world -without some effective 
authority above all national govern¬ 
ments, able to do justice and 
at need to enforce n_" In a 
word, world government—and Lord 
Beveridge made it clear ihai the 
Liberals were in favour of that 
further step in the centralisation of 
authority. 

These arc old men speaking: 
what of the young? Alas, much the 
same trend was espoused in the 
widely-read illustrated by H. E. 
Bates. Claiming that ihe British 
were in fact very warlike and very 
experienced in war. he called for a 
dropping of peace-time talk of the 
dove, and that “Britain” should 
openly exhibit her readiness to fight 
wars. This, he claims, would 
secure peace -paradoxically enough 
after such opening sentiments as 
this: 

"Our children have . . . played 
at air-mid shelters before they 
could dig with buckets and spades: 
their nurseries were full of guns 
instead of butter. About half their 
Jives have been spent in listening— 
or perhaps not listening, and who 
would blame them?—to solemn 
proclamations by their eiders that 
they loved peace, hated war, and 
would go to any lengths, always 
including war. to gain one or reject 
the other 'We warn only 10 be at 
peace with the rest of the world/ 
might well be written over the tomb 
of our time/’ 

It is true that power was never 
so firmly entrenched or more 
thoroughly centralised than in the 
State apparatus of to-day. And it 
is clear that the connection between 
power and the permament arma¬ 
ments is not fortuitous. The con¬ 
clusion seems inescapable: that we 
cannot be happy or peaceful or in 
material comfort in a society which 
maintains these institutions. 

But the initiative in putting a stop 
to this vicious circle, this maelstrom 
which increasingly engulfs us, will 
dearly not come from the State. 
It can only come from individuals. 


Foreign Com rnenta ry 

Who Are the ««Bandits** in Malaya I 


*THE struggle rigamsi the Imperials 
* powers m the Fur Eaci show* little 
sign* of .ihatmji, and I hough the French 
have been promising uElimate victory in 
ImJo-China, there arc itill no signs I hat 
what has now become an alii and out 
military campaign will be concluded in 
the near future, and m Malaya the 
British coniinue to ptnir money and men 
into 1 he jungle bank with the ”bandiis T \ 
Thc number of "bandits" there must be 
in Malaya is quite egiraordinarv! Per¬ 
haps thinking people here are not being 
taken in by these "bandit" stones. 
Governments have a hahit of labelling 
Their opponent* with ihe mon derogatory 
names in order to win popular support 
for their cause and ro hide the true 
motive* for Ihe cppoftiium to their 
power. In Lndo-China there is a very 
strong anti-French movement. On ihe 
grounds ihat they arc "Communists" the 
French have been appealing to America 
and the Western democracies to give 
ihem (he necessary war material to retain 
Iheir foothold in a country where they 
arc no longer wanted. Their lerromm 
is being mci by counter-terrorism. Last 
May, a French security official in Viet¬ 
nam gave the order for twenty prisoners 
to be shot as ho stages a few hours after 
his own chief had been killed by 
"Vietnam commandos", This action 
created considerable unrest both in the 
country and in France ilsdf. In July, 
a Naiinnnlf.st "death volunteer" assassin¬ 
ated the South Vietnam Governor and 
(he French Commander. Lasl month ihe 
French Commissioner for ihe Indo- 
Chinese Kingdom of Cambodia was 
assassinated in ihe bedroom of his 
heavily guarded palace, where he was 
taking an after-lunch nap. by a Viet* 
names servant who is alleged to be a 
member of a Viet Minh terrorist cell. 
The servant escaped hut reports say 
that "Thousands of police and French 
and Cambodian troops are hunting for 
the murderer." 

How this will be carried out we can 
surmise from reports on progress in 
Malaya, where they are hunting The 
assassins of the late High Commissioner 
Sir Hcnrv Gurney. A report from 
Singapore (7/11 /51 > states that the whole 
village of Tms. comprising 2.000 m- 
hub ham s. mostly Chinese, were moved 
out on orders received that the area was 
to be dcared. The report states that 
"The action was taken because the 
inhabitants of Tras were alkged to have 
supported members of the gang respon¬ 
sible for the assassination of the High 
Commissioner. 

"The villagers are being placet! under 
detention for eventual resettlement in 


Proudhon: A Prophet for Our Time 


iW Continued from p, 2 
present and the future. This is what 
makes his teaching so valuable to us in 
1944; but it needs careful reading to dis¬ 
entangle the tenses. Not that he is a 
difficult writer. Critics have hailed him 
as one of The greatest masters of French 
prose. Saintc-Beuve. his first biographer, 
praised his style and called attention to 
his strict etymological used of words and 
to his debt to the great Latin authors 
and to the Bible. He wrote a vigorous 
and lapidary prose, and it is mu so much 
his language that is difficult but the con¬ 
st rue lion of his books which are con¬ 
fusing in their lack of balance and 
constantly changing angle of attack. He 
thought of himself as a metaphysician 
and sometime* as an economist, whereas 
he was a moralist first and last. That 
makes him easy for the unsophisticated 
lo read and for the sophisticated k> re¬ 
fute. (For English readers, his work 
await* a translator; there is only one 
hook available in our language.) 

Moralists arc often immoral men, ai 
physician* arc often invalids, and this is 
no valid criticism of their work. Bui how 
inspiring to find a man whose life bears 
out his teaching! Proudhon's life ranks 
him among ihe rare mints or Socialism. 
He was born of working people, his 
father a brewery labourer in Bern neon, 
his moi her a servant doing heavy work 
in ihe brewery. Proudhon herded catrje 
on like foothills of ihe iura for five years 
before being able at ihe age of twelve, 
to go to school, where he was loo poor 
to huy hooks and often had to go with¬ 
out cap or sabots. Ai nineteen he be¬ 
came a primers apprentice, and as a 
printer he made his tour tU France. 
Most of hi* learning he picked up in 
(he fileuncon library and in ihe primer's 
shoo, where he mastered Hebrew and 
perfected his Lai in white setting up an 
edition of the Bible Circumstances made 
him a grammarian, and like Kenan, he 
came lo philosophy by way of philology, 
bid the direction of his Life's work was 
clear in him from the beginning 

Submitting an essay for a psiiu at 
Beta neon Academy, rie addressed the 
examiner* b* follows: "Born and bred 
in ihe working'* - las* and belonging to it 
now and always in heart, spun, habit* 
and. above all, in common tniereit anil 
aspiration, ihe candidate*! »re*ie*i joy. 
if he were lo secure jour votes would 
he to be able in future lo work 

unceasingly through philosophy and 
science with all the energy of hit will 
and all the powers of hn mind lor ihe 


oihct parts of ihe country. The 
Federal Government ro-dav published an 
indictment, charging that the people of 
Tras had permittrd members of the gang 
responsible for the tLssavsmal ion lo 
operate about The area." 

This action is. of course, legalised by 
some Defence Regulation o r other, bat 
m less polite lerms than those of ihe 
report it means ihai 2.000 people have 
been forcibly removed from their homes 
and placed in detention camps; their 
village will (hen be razed To the ground 
and "eventually" these- 2.000 people will 
be separated and "resetlied" in safe areas 
where they will perhaps be a minority 
among a hostile majority, [It should he 
borne in mind ihai ihe Udic of divide 
and rule is not being neglected by the 
British in their efforts to maintain their 
rule in Malaya, where there is a large 
Chinese population.] 


It ■he struggle in Malaya and Indo- 
Chrna, no quarter ti given by cither 
side, To say that the British arc ftghling 
the terrorists is only half the truth. For 
the ili-armcd Chinese and 
nationalists to 


Malayan 

carry or. the sirugglc 
against ihe well-equipped military forma¬ 
tions at the disposal of the British 
[official figures in 1950 give the cost oF 
military operations at nearly £.1 6.000.0001 
they must use any advantages offered by 
Ihe terrain and by sympathetic sections 
of the population. They are doing no 
more than the resistance movements in 
Europe, encouraged and assisted by 
British and Allied age ms did. against the 
German armies of occupation'during the 
war. And just as the Germans shot 
hostages when one of their officers was 
ambushed and killed so now the French 
and British are using the very same 
tactics acainsi the resistance movements 
in Indo-China and Malaya. 

In September last, the British authori¬ 
ties named Chine Peng, a Hokkien 
Chinese as leader of the armed struggle 
and offered a reward of £9,400 lo anyone 
who captured him alive and £7.050 for 
anyone who delivered his dead body to 
the authorises. A month bier. the 
authorities received their reply from the 
“bandits" with the body of the High 


Commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney. And 
The authorities replied by founding up 
2.000 villagers and razing iheir village 
to The ground. And knows how 

many "suspects" have jusi been eliminated 
without even the semblance of a trial. 

The situation in Malaya is undoubtedly 
a tragic one. In the long run The motives 
of the national tits (“bandits”) may be as 
base as that of the Imperialists who are 
holding on to protect their rubber und 
other interests. Bill in so far as wc have 
our share of responsibility for British 
actions in Malaya (remember what they 
said at Nurcmburg about the German 
people's responsibility for the Hiller 
regime with its concentration camps and 
gas chambers?! we must expose the 
policy of terrorism for counter-Terror tiro 
—it make no difference! as one which 
no honest Englishman should support, 
and that the only solution lo the present 
bloodbath is the withdrawal of the 
British from Malaya, To say that if the 
British withdraw ihe Communists will 
lake conlrol is no moral argument. That 
the British will in the end be obliged lo 
withdraw—just as wifi the French in 
Indo-China—there can be no doubt. The 
resistance to them grows each month as 
the official figures show. [In February, 
1950. 'bandit-inspired incidents’ as the 
report calls them numbered 221 By 
May it was 534, and in October they had 
further risen to 571] in spite of Defence 
Regulations, the death penalty for the 
very act of carrying weapons, and more 
millions and more men being poured into 
ihe country, 

British terrorism will only be answered 
by more terrorism. The Dutch learned 
ii the hard way in Java, h that 

the British and French are mient on 
following the same road— without £V en 
a minimum of protest from the families 
of those conscripts who are risking their 
lives for a lost cause and a morally 
indefensible one. 



Jibe rat ion of his broibcrs and com¬ 
panions." 

Proudhon won the prize—1,500 francs 
—and went lo Pans io begin his life of 
self-dedication. As he had promised, 
he worked unceasingly, and as he had 
half-expected, his work brought him 
poverty, prison, exile, debts and, most 
dangerous of all notoriety. None of 
these trials broke him; indeed, the 
alchemy of his character turned each to 
spiritual gold. Poverty, though it some¬ 
times drove him to accept fantastic 
employment as ghost-writer for a literary 
lawyer or as clerk to a auml-boat com¬ 
pany, usually kept him near to the people 
whom he had made his cure. Prison—the 
-going imprisonment of Ihe Second 
Empire—gave him leisure to write hti 
best books and to take whal he always 
held to be hti wises; action, his marriage 
to the Parisian working-girl who was to 
tend him so lovingly for the rest of his 
dajs. Exile—in Belgium, from I&58 to 
1862—was a harder cross to bear, as it 
is for all Frenchmen. On the surface 
of hti mind his greatest worries were now 
shout his debts. He was a continual 
hui scrupulous borrower, one of the few 
who never hut a friend through owing 
him—or repaying him—money. His gift 
for friendship was equalled only by hia 
gift for domestic life Nol all hti 
rrihulaiiont, not even I hat of chrome 111- 
henUh brought un by over-work, pre* 
vented him from being a model husband 
and father Indeed, this notorious 
revolutionary was a model of what have 
been called ihe bourgeois virtues When 
he returned to I'urti in the autumn of 
IKf.2 he was broken in henlih hul iniaci 
in spun Perliaps he should he excused 

one senile lapse into optimism when, a 
few months nfier teeing his hook, ihe 
i ntrrmhr Prim ip/e, through ihe press 
and a few mouths Mute his death, he 
was approached by sixty working men 
who b4d issued a manifesto demanding 
representation in Parliament, he wrote, 

‘*I.u fit vithititm ttn.iltie mutt he him pint 
vile tfjt’H tut iriwhJr," 

Such was ihe life of the man who was 
i lie champion of Sc)(-Government against 
Ftalism. or, at he would have pul it, of 
Anarchy against Panttchy. Stumer or 
later there will he a reaction against the 
centralISIII* tendency which has charac¬ 
terised the political thought and action 
of our general imi, particularly uruc the 
world rcommitc crisis Ihe read hut 
may well be precluded by a rrvival of 
mu ml in Fnrudhon 
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PERSIA CALLS IN GOD 

'"pHE Persian Government last week 
- 1 announced that "with the help of 
God" it had begun temporary operation 
of a major unit of the Abadan refinery. 

The announcement said Per ,an en¬ 
gineer's and workers, without foreign 
help. Just night starred up “apparaius 
No. 7fT. one of Abadan’s major refining 
units. 

It said present plans call for operating 
ihe unit for only a month ia refill the 
storage tanks for domestic consumption. 

Apparently, however, even with the 
aid of God. Persian official) admit 
Persia’s inability to operate the entire 
refinery, without rhe assistance of about 
LOGO foreign technicians. But this is the 
first lime God has been called m to 
run a refinery and who knows that once 
he has got the knack of it he may be 
able to run ihe whole bag of tncks un¬ 
aided. Which should cut down overheads 
considerahlv. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 

j^OONE will sureh say that anarchists 
^ are pure materialists and utilitarians 
and therefore far be ii from lls to con¬ 
sider the work of archaeologists, for 
instance, useless work, because they very 
often laboriously dig up the pasi. But 
when thb assumes major proportions 
one is surely entitled to protest, us in the 
case of Pompeii where ai the beginning 
of this month ihe first stone in the re¬ 
construction of the large auditorium was 
laid and large scale work in the ancient 
city was begun. 2,000 labourers and 
technicians will be engaged for a very 
considerable time. And but a few miles 
from Pompeii thousands of Italians ore 
living in dirty, overcrowded slums, 
without running water, without elec* 

Iricily, without even windows to iheir 
hovels. Money is readily available lor 
digging up the gloncs of the past, but 
apparently there is always a shortage of 
money for destroying the squalor of the 
present. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 

A I P report irom San Antonio. Tex„ 
“ refers to a 26'ycar-oid New Mexico 
mountaineer who damn he n getting hti 
first glimpse of civilisation, Pete* 
Grainger, the young man in question 
conic mis I hi! he never a I tended school 
and had educated himself by determined 
OihK of some 200 books provided by 
ho lather and a doctor who stopped by 
iheir cabin once in a while He 
a motor car tor the first time m his life 
when he came dowm from the htlti a 
month ago, 

When his lather, a prospector, died, he 
Mined him on a mountain top and 
started out by mule to join the Army! 
Some of uv may (question his wisdom 
oi choice Md not so the Army authori¬ 
ties and he emerged from the Army's 
Lompichmttvc intelligence text with a 
general Intelligence Quotient rating of 
lIX three point* aKwc the requirement 
for officer i raining. 

These results should make the cduca* 
lionmts nil up and think. 

LiwaTxfOAH. 
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THE TORIES IN 


M R. Disraeli found out tong ago 
that it was a painful and difficult 
road the ‘brilliant politician" in the 
faults of Toryism had to travel. They 
arc ail very useful, these clever young 
politicians, but when a Conservative 
Cabinet is picked, blood tells every time. 
The earls and the marquises win' hands 
down, all along the line, and the lawyers 
take second place. A very handsome 
second place admittedly, for lawyers 
dominate the political set-up. but it is 
dear from the Cabinet now formed that 
with the Tories the rest come nowhere. 
Aristocrats, lawyers and company direc¬ 
tors lead the field and the rest come 
nowhere Who can Marne the intelligent 
careensts for going ever to the Labour 
Parts 11 All one finds it difficult to 
understand is why the rest of the country 
finds it necessary to help them in their 
careers. Nobody suggests we eo and 
address envelopes for the benefit of a 
chain store, or vigorously champion some 
lawyer's paid brief in the courts among 
ihe general public. Do people think that 
in some wav these professional politi¬ 
cians are acting out of pure altruism? 

Some do. of course, and thev are the 
fim to be disillusioned. For so long 
we have heard the line of Conservative 
propaganda, echoed by the Press and 
so many organisation: “Please. Mr. 
Webb, make us a concession" . . and 

Mr, Webb (who was suspected of sitting 
on the nation's rations out of pure 
malevolence) was expected to hearken to 
public demand and gram us twopenn'orth 
extra on the meat ration. The first act 
of the Conservative Food Minister 
(Maj, Lloyd George surely does not ex¬ 
pea to be called a Liberal-Conservative 
Food Minister?) is to dock it tuppence. 
Will wc now have to plead with Maj, 
Lloyd George? I do not quite see the 
Graphic or the Mail doing it. 

Cheap Government 

Undoubtedly the popular Cabinet 
move was the voluntary decision to re¬ 
duce salaries There Mr, Churchill 
played a shrewd hand. The public does 
not really want government all that 
much, and puis up with it because it 
believes it to be a necessary' evil. How¬ 
ever. it wants it as cheap as possible. 
As Emerson point out, it is a consider¬ 


able saline on governments that the one 
debt people pay most unwillingly is the 
taxes. They can believe they get their 
money's worth anywhere but from the 
State, From this point of view, reduc¬ 
tions in the gross over-payments to 
Ministers fit in the with the public mood. 
And the Ministers themselves are not a 
penny the worse, for all of them are 
considerably rich men apart from their 
governmental jobs, and the State would 
take it in taxes in any case; it Is a 
book-keeping arrangement rather than a 
reduction. But how well it sounds 1 
The view of the Tories is that they 
should keep goine the “Welfare State” 
but with an axe on Civil Service expendi¬ 
ture. There is without doubt much they 
can do in this direction, and having 
begun on Ministerial cars there is 
enormous scope to cut down. The 
Ministry of Labour is one of the most 
wasteful organisations, with enormous 
ramifications in the way of office space, 
despite full employment. The whole 
Ministry might well be scrapped and it 
would also provide fiats galore without 
any trouble or bother whatsoever, since 
it trespasses on large blocks of formerly 
luxury flats. 

Will the Tories Bring Down 
Wages ? 

But what is behind the “axe" is a 
campaign to cut down wages. The 
reason some directors of companies are 
following ihe Tory lead is because they 
intend to cut down “waste" on wages 
That, however, depends on the workers 
themselves, and if they do not tolerate a 
wage freeze again there will not be one. 
This is not 1931 and the City cannot 
afford to antagonise the workers. Com¬ 
merce is entirely dependent to-day on the 
running of industry, and British trade in 
particular is solely kept going by the 
skill and experience of the British 
workers. We have long passed the stage 
when ihe capitalists could monopolise 
particular trades For particular countries; 
they can only sell goods abroad to-day 
on thetr market value. It is rumoured 
with some authenticity, for instance, 
that if the wool market continues to fall 
many textile manufacturers may close 
down for months oi end until trade 


LETTERS TO 

EGYPT 

OUR article, “Phoney War in Egypt" 
(27/10/51), although interesting and 
obviously sincere, does not entirely fit the 
facts of the situation. “Internationalist/’ 
says tha: "the Egyptians have always 
asserted that they have a better claim to 
the Sudan” # but it is a well-known fact 
lo anyone who knows the Sudan at all 
that the Egyptians have been completely 
unwilling to take any share in Sudanese 
affairs, to which they are constitutionally 
entitled. It is only recently that (awing 
to out of date farming methods and the 
crude exploitation of the fellaheen) out¬ 
put per acre of land in Egypt has begun 
to fall more rapidly and the Egyptian 
Government has cast eager eyes on the 
fertile lands of the Upper Nile. Their 
action, therefore, has been motivated by 
political and economic just. 

However, it must not be forgotten that 
this is only one section of the trouble. 
Your writer seems lo have forgotten, and 
doesn't mention the Suez Canal at all. 
This. I feel is the key to the problem, 
Egypt knows the blockading possibilities 
of the Canal Zone and does not want to 
be involved in the next war when troops 
will fight on her soil and she will dis¬ 
appear completely. Morcver, the alter¬ 
native proposals for Allied Control of 
the Suez show the ominous nature of 
Britain's tenacity, 

Thornton Heath , PJ*H. 

+ 

~ l ntprnationalist* * comments i "7 quite 
agree with the first paragraph. Un¬ 
doubtedly political and economic lust 
hair brought the Sudanese question to 
a head > but so far as / know the Egyptian 
authorities have always asserted their 
claim to the Sudan, and t added to that 
pertinent tact that the Sudanese did not 
believe they would be better under one 
boss only , But l cannot agree as to 
this being one section of the trouble. I 
described the Egyptian authorities as run¬ 
ning 'a little ahead of the lava' t since 
the periodical riots had already broken 
out and they could only seek to harness 
them to nationalistic slogans: Sudan, the 
Canal etc. fn the last week or two , 
Egyptian troops have suppressed dis¬ 
turbances j'/t some places which in the 
Canal Zone are still being hailed as 
patriotic. The riots to my mind are 
beyond their control and because 
foreigners in Egypt are considered a 
dominant class, they are anti-foreign, f 
do not think the Egyptian authorities are 
so much afraid of war (which alone has 
stabilised the economy in the Delta) as 
of u violent situation against which 
once more . as in the past, the ruling class 
wilt be forced to seek foreign troops." 


GERMAN IMPRESSIONS 

T^f AY l thank Helmut Ruediger for 
1 1 clarifying and correcting my rather 
muddled and probably inaccurate im¬ 
pression of the German Federation of 
f rr f Socialists and iu publication D/r 
Irrtr Geselbchaftl I agree mv report 


THE EDITORS 

was superficial (my articles on Germany 
were, as 1 wrote, only a collection of 
changeable surface impressions) but l 
doubt if it can truthfully be described 
as “slanderous" or “stupid", 

I never said the organisation which 
publishes F,G. had ever used the word 
“Anarchist" in their official title, but 
that they had "described themselves 
shortly after the last war as ‘the only 
Anarchist organisation in Germany'." 
This, I gathered from a trustworthy 
informant, was the term they had used 
when contacting organisations outside 
Germany in 1945, If Comrade Ruediger 
specifically denies that they ever used 
such a term. I will gladly withdraw; I 
should be happy to have it clear that 
the F,F.S. never claimed to be anarchists. 
From an F.F.S. member, I gathered 
that the “comrades of the F.F.S. feel 
themselves in solidarity with genuinely 
democratic forces in the West" (to use 
Ruediger'* words) to such an extent that 
they feel revolutionary agitation in the 
West to be inadvisable whilst totali¬ 
tarianism exists in the East, and would 
support the West in a war against the 
East. I think it is a fair interpretation 
of this view to say it means "the next 
stage in the revolution must be a victory 
of the Western over the Eastern 
government." 

My observation that " *F.G/ appears 
to be thriving" and is a "beautifully pro¬ 
duced magazine" is, in my opinion, any¬ 
thing but “the most stupid" of my re¬ 
marks. Freie Geselhchaft is beautifully 
produced, and, chiefly because of the 
beauty and comparative expensiveness of 
its production, does appear to be thriving 
(especially when compared with, for 
instance, the anarchist Befrelung). Al¬ 
though J still find it hard to believe that 
it is “the poorest journal in Germany", 

I did not ay, or implv, or even think, 
that F G, had “capita! behind it, or paid 
editors". If it is really so poor, then my 
comment on the beauty of its appearance 
is surely, far from being u slander, a 
compliment. Possibly the chief abjection 
to my comment, in Comrade Ruediger*l 
eyes, is its brevity. “In spite of [not 
having examined FF.S. very closely] he 
dares to dismiss FFS and F.6 with 
a few stupid remarks." 

The answer to that criticism ii dial 
the length at which I discussed things in 
that article is no guide to my estimate 
of its importance in jjoliiies, I “dared to 
dismiss" the potential influence of the 
Archbishop of Cologne in forty words 
(F.F.S, got a hundred) and 1 discussed 
the German anarchist movement at con¬ 
siderable length. 

i agree with Comrade Ruediger that 
"nobody can have anything to say 
against open discussion and criticisin', 
and thank him for his comment on my 
article, with which I heartily disagree. 

Fraternally, itr. 

(Owing to pressure mi our space toe 
have been obliged to hold over a number 
of letters— Ed. ) 
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picks up. causing unemployment in this 
industry until international trade picks 
up (which will only be when the price 
of wool rises, as to-day's merchants are 
waiting for it to fall further). Frankly, 
the workers in that industry need not 
stand for unemployment whatever the 
Tory policy. The world only buys 
British and woollens and worsteds on the 
skill of the Yorkshire weaver, and if the 
skilled men walked out, the industry 
would dose down not for some months 
but for ever. They have the economic 
power just as much as the mill-owner, 
and a Government dependent on the 
City could not afford such a conflict. 
The workers have all the aces to-day. 
The Tories believe in “the ladder", they 
say. but even they must have the wall 
to rest it on! 

For this reason there need not be 
undue alarm about the economic situa¬ 
tion, and although there are going to be 
reports about the “terrible economic 
situation of the country" it is a bogey- 
story that will only frighten those who 
confuse government economics with their 
own personal prosperity. For many 
years now politicians have been vying 
with one anotoher to tell us how had 
things are and how much worse they 
will be; it is high time they got back to 
their older practice of vy ing each other 
with promises. The promises may not 
always have been kept, but occasionally 
they were and we got a reform or two. 
Nowadays when we are promised 
nothing, the promises are most faithfully 
kept. 

Where the Estimates Go 


When all is said and done, the whole 
reason why there is the present economic 
situation is because we have an army too 
big for the country. As it is the “sacred 
cow" of the State nobody proposes 
economies and the mere suggestion of 
military economies sets forth alarm, des¬ 
pondency and hysteria amongst the 
gentlemen concerned. What happens to 
all the money poured in that great un¬ 
ending drain? The amount eventually 
used in war is not the whole amount 
we have to pay for. The answer can be 
seen in many court-martials, when 
senior officers get cashiered and a few 
months in the cooler, for disposing of 
vast stores of arms. Palestine was a 
typical case. Enormous arms camps 
were built up in that tiny country, and 
an entire army was sent equipped as if 
to fight an enemy State of thirty millions. 
The result was not only what amounted 
to defeat at the hands of a few thousand 
irregular soldiers, but withdrawal and 
leaving the arms behind. Having pulled 
out altogether the Army preserved its 
“neutrality" as between “Arab" and 
“Jew" by wholesale destruction of arms 
and stores, without any attempt at least 
to sell them (as capitalist morality would 
have dictated) to boih sides, to get some 
of the losses back. Of course, it was not 
properly carried out; “free enterprise" 
stepped in and sold the arms indis¬ 
criminately to all comers, and a few of 
the unlucky ones have appeared at 
court-martials. This is not an individual 
case; the enormous sums not only spent, 
but lost wholesale, in Greece and Egypt, 
could pay for a hundred Festivals of 
Britain (with no goodwill built up 
either!) and no mathematician could 
count up the post-war expedilure in 
Europe. Lewis Carroll (hut not as a 
mathematician) might be able to calcu¬ 
late the expenditure involved in taking 
down works in Germany and putting 
them up again. 

If the Government really applied an 
"axe" to the Army—without even saying 
at the moment that they should abolish 



' Ah’m ti«w here. Where d»e ye dump 7-r pro;m*e»~ 
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it—the pay-as-you-earn racket would 
soon disappear. They might even grant 
a few conce&aions on the strength of the 
saving. It is long since we had a con¬ 
cession for the workers, but if the 
Cabinet, so Victorian in sound (the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Hume , . .) would like to be really 
Victorian and think of some device to 
“improve the lot of the labouring classes" 
one or two minor reforms would not 
really endanger their economic position 
and might do some good electoral !y 
speaking. 

For instance: company directors all 
ride to work in their cars (as the 
Ministers well know', for although they 
may be cutting on Ministerial Daimlers, 
there are none of them who will really 
have to take the Underground!. In¬ 
variably it is charged up to tax, and so 
does the transport of all the business 
gentry. The Inland Revenue can't stop 
it, and why not stop trying and allow tax 
concession on all fares to work? After 
all, the workers’ bus fares are as much 
a “business expense” as anything the 
company director puts down. So far as 
London workers " are concerned this 
would be a considerable relief. To get 
an average wage with ten shillings 
knocked off for the the London Passenger 
Transport Board and yet charged by the 
State as a nett wage, is really a heavy 
load. Since nationalisation they are in 
fact paying tax on the money the State 
itself takes awav in fares. 


A few r little concessions like these 
could always be pressed for; it is high 
time in any case that the trade union 
movement woke up from the idea that 
the end of things had been reached and 
when a certain position was reached 
there was nothing else to ask for; all 
one had to do was to defend that 
position. Of course if one believed that 
such minor reforms might easily be 
granted by a modem Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one would rapidly be dis¬ 
appointed: it is so much easier merelv 
to make gestures on paper. If I were a 
Conservative Minister (and as Lord 
He 1 pus I would be no better than the 
rest of the bunch) I think l would merely 
make a magnificent propaganda sweep 
like abolishing identity cards; k would 
“dish the Socialists" who could not very 
well oppose it (for what reason?) and 
would stand convicted of having kept 
them out of sheer bureaucratic lethargy 
(which is true enough); it would not in 


SYNDICALIST NOTEBOOK 


Continued from p, 1 


We have criticised before the British 
miners' dog-in-the-manger altitude to* 
wards the Italians. Thousands of suitable 
workers are unemployed in Italy, and 
surely British miners* own experiences of 
the bitterness of unemployment should 
encourage them to do something to help 
others in similar plight—even if they are 
“foreigners"? 

The fear that their own jobs may be 
endangered is a ridiculous one in present 
circumstances. The demand will be for 
more and more miners for many years 
lo came. 

Let the British miners show a little of 
that miernational solidarity lhai the 
German miners showed In 1926* when 


they sent £100,000 to help keep them 
going after the betrayal of the General 
Strike. 
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the leas; disturb conscription 
countries manage to keep on 
and other forms of despotism 
necessarily using iniemal passpo; 
how much easier it would be ’ 
giving something away! 
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ANARCHIST 


LONDON 
GROUP 
OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

(Weather Permitting) at 

HYDE PARK 

Everv Sunday at 3.30 p.m. 

TOWER HILL 

Every Thursday at 12.45 p.m. 

MANETTE SfREET 

(by Foyle's, Charing Cross R 

Every Saturday at 4.30 p.m. 


INDOOR MEETINGS 


at the 

PORCUPINE. Charing Cross Rd. 
(next Leicester Sq. Underground 
Station) 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 

NOV, 18—F, A. Ridley on 
WHITHER MANKIND? 

NOV. 25—NO MEETING 
AT PORCUPINE— Advert. on pag 
for Debate elsewhere 
DEC. 2— To be announced 


DISCUSSION & SOCIAL 
MEETINGS 

Every Wednesday at 7.30 
at the BIRD IN HAND 
Long Acre , f*\C. 

Everybody welcome 


NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
ai 7.30 

NOV. 28 - OPEN DISCUSSION 
Bnquiriit e/o Freedom Prtsi 


BRADFORD 

At the 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE (Saloon) 
Town Hall Square. 

Mor.day. Nov. 19(A, ai 7.30 
Eddie Shaw on 

THE APATHETIC THRONG 


LIVERPOOL 


(«nd 


THF, NEW MINISTER OF 
LABOUR 

Q\k Waher Moncktoti, K.C., the new 
U new Minister of Labour, wax ap¬ 
parently chosen for hi* job because of 
his comparative political purity. 

Unlike so many Tories, he has no 
past to live down, and even his legal 
career has not bfought him into the 
public eye. He has been a company 
and estate lawyer—handling the affairs 
of people like ihe Nysim ot Hyderabad 
(“richest man m the world") and the 
Duke of Windsor, 

This, in ihe peculiar logic of the game 
of creating Cabinetmakes him agit¬ 
able choice for Minister of Labour! 
(What was it the Tories used lo say 
about "jobs for the boys"?) 

His opening gambit, supported by 
Tom Williamson, general secretary of the 
National Union of General and Muni¬ 
cipal Workers, has been an up-grading 
scheme for producing more skilled 
workers. He is raced with 400,000 
vacancies the Labour Exchanges cannot 
fill 

In view of the Conservative aMior- 
rcncc of bureaucrats, we wonder if Sir 
Walter will casl covet mis eves at the 
2.000.000 engaged in local jnd national 
government ' 1 They could solve his prob¬ 
lem five times over -if they were any 

0,e1 PS. 


DISCUSSION MEETINGS at 
101 Upper Parliament Street. 
Liverpool. 8 
Every Sunday at S p.m. 

NOV. 18—D. Pude on 

THE INFLUENCE OF RUSSIAN 

NOVELISTS 


GLASGOW 

SUNDAY. NOV. iSiti ONLY 
INDOOR MEETINGS at 
Bridgeton Public Hall. London Road 
at 7 p.m. 

ITuA John Gaflntv, Frank Leech, 
Jimmy RaeiiJr, Eddie Shaw 
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